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CAN  I  OBTAIN  A  PATENT?  I 

To  one  who  ha*^  ra?de  an  invention  or  disf'Over3'.  thr 
first  inquiry  that  sug'fests*  -iiself  i^.’ ‘■'Cclji ’I  *dbt&in>  ?,  y 
i  Patent?”  'if  so,  “  How' sha^M.oroCeed  ?  'Whofn'shap  | 
!  I  consult  ?  How  much  will  it  cost  ?  ”  ] 


<  invention.  Send  us- ako  a  sn<»all  slietch.'' ’  NoYbrinSind^  I 
I  your  inexperience.  :Nlc*ety  of  wntin^  or  drawdngds  30t  j 
j  essential ;  all  we  need  is  to  get  your  idea.  Do  not  use  \ 
'  pale  ink.  Be  brief.  Send  stamps  for  postage.  | 

5  We  will  immediately  answer  and  inform  you  whether  t- 
1  or  not  your  improvement  is  probably  patentable  ;  and  1 
i  if  so,  give  you  the  necessary  instructions  for  further  pro-  | 
I  cedure.  Our  long  experience  enables  us  to  decide  | 


quickly.  For  this  advice  we  make  »o  charge. 


)  All  who  desire  to  consult  us  in  regard  to  obtaining  1 

I  patents,  are  cordially  invited  to  do  so.  We  shall  be  | 
happy  to  see  them  in  person  at  our  office,  or  to  advise  ! 
them  by  letter.  In  all  cases,  they  may  expect  from  us  a  y 
'careful  consideration  of  their  plans,  an  honest  opinion,  1 
and  a  prompt  reply.  I 

jj  Address  all  letters  to  Munn  &  Co.,  office  of  the  i 
{  “  Scientific  American,”  361  Broadway,  New-York. 

— 

^  W/iaf  security  have  I  that  my  communications 
^  to  Munn  &  Co.  will  be  faithfully  guarded  and 
remain  confidential  ? 

Anrdoer.—YoM  have  none  except  our  well-known  integ¬ 
rity  in  this  respect,  based  upon  a  most  extensive  practice 
of  thirty-five  years’ standing.  Our  clients  are  numbered 
i;  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  They  are  to  be  found  in 
every  town  and  city  of  the  Union.  Please  to  make  in- 
,  quiry  about  us.  Such  a  thing  as  the  betrayal  of  a  client’s 
interests,  when  committed  to  our  professional  care,  never  I 


HOLD  THE  FORT. 


HOLD  THE  FORT. 

.1  Jf.  ycwi  .hav,fi  made  an  iaveatio,n,((;ir  \v,hich  you  desire 
’„td'  s^cutf^  d,  pktei,U,',yu!„fia^k*Jl^e*pe^^siajy  funds,  do  not 
IfdV  tjji^'rtja'jou  ,l}e  sp  {bpli-jfi  '^ar^*to  gire  oc  to  throw  away 
the  discovery  ;  do  not,  ks  fs  so  comrnonly  the  case,  prom¬ 
ise  or  convey  a  half  or  any  undivided  portion  of  the 
Mjmptoverfi^tj  J  If  you*a^  pjnphed^'fQ#  jnoney  you  can 
ge|ieva|^;  py‘;pjatience  and  perseverai^atf,  obtain  the  use 
®fe  tViffl  fiiEall'' eunc«ii'equiBed,^b>^  b5pIkiRU?g  the  merits  of 
the  invention  to  intelligent,  reliable  persons  in  your 
vicinity.  Brace  up  and  try.  No  one  will  be  likely  to 
help  you  unless  you  ask  ;  and  you  should  keep  aslung 
until  you  find  your  man.  To  the  party  who  is  disposed 
to  make  the  desired  loan,  the  grant  of  a  privilege  for  a 
town  or  county  will  generally  be  a  satisfactory  recom¬ 
pense,  especially  if  he  believes  that  it  will  really  assist 
you  in  the  further  development  of  your  invention.  The 
following  conveyance  will,  in  general,  be  ample  : 

“  Whereas  I,  Richard  Roe,  of  Wyoming,  County  of 
Mohawk,  State  of  New-York,  have  invented  a  new  and 
useful  improvement  in  musical  instruments,  for  which  I 
am  about  to  apply  for  letters-patent ;  and  whereas,  John  r. 
Doe,  of  Wyoming,  N.jw-York,  hath  advanced  to  me  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  toward  the  expenses  of  said 
patent : 

“  Now  this  indenture  witnesseth,  that  for  and  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  said  payment  to  me  made,  I  do  hereby 
grant  and  convey  to  the  said  John  Doe,  his  heirs  or 
assigns,  a  license  to  make,  use,  and  sell  the  invention, 
within  the  limits  of  the  County  of  Mohawk,  State  of 
New-York,  for  and  during  the  full  end  of  the  term  for 
which  said  letters-patent  are  or  may  be  granted.*  Wit¬ 
ness  my  hand  and  seal,  this  first  day  of  January,  A.D. 
1877. 

“  In  presence  of  Richard  Roe.’’ 

“  W.  i^OE.” 

*  If  further  inducement  is  desirable,  the  following  may  be  inserted  : 

“And  I  do  hereby  further  agree,  that  all  of  the  net  profits  by  me  in  any 
manner  made  or  received  from  the  said  invention  and  patent  ^all  belong 
to  and  shall  be  delivered  unto  the  said  John  Doe,  until  he  shall  have 
received  back  the  said  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  with  lawful  interest 
thereon.” 


CAVEATS. 

The  filing  of  a  Caveat  is  sometimes  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  as  it  may  be  quickly  done,  and  affords  immediate 
protekion  against  the  issue  of  a  patent,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Caveator,  to  any  other  person  for  the 
same  invention.  The  object  of  a  Caveat  is  to 
inventor  time  to  test  and  perfect  his  discovery,  bhould 
a  competitor  apply  for  a  patent  for  the  same  invention, 
the  Caveator  is  officially  notified,  and  called  upon  to  file 
in  his  application  for  a  patent.  The  e.xistence  of  a 
Caveat  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  priority  of  invention. 
A  Caveat  runs  for  a  year,  and  can  be  e.xtended  from 
year  to  year.  Caveats  can  only  be  filed  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  aliens  who  have  resided  here  one 
year  and  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens. 
All  Caveats  are  secret.  No  one  can  see  or  obtain  a  copy 
of  a  Caveat  without  the  order  of  the  Caveator.  A  Cavea¬ 
tor  can  use  the  stamp,  “  Caveat  filed  ;  ”  and  such  stamp 
som6times  assists  in  selling  an  article,  or  securing  trade. 

But  the  filing  of  a  Caveat  does  not  secure  any  exclusive 
right  of  sale.  The  Patent  secures  that  right.  The  filing 
of  a  Caveat  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  grant  of  a  Patent. 
The  Government  makes  no  search  as  to  novelty  when  a 
Caveat  is  filed.  No  portion  of  the  money  paid  for  a 
Caveat  applies  toward  the  Patent. 

A  Caveat  consists  of  a  Petition,  Specification,  Draw- 
ino’,  and  Affidavit  of  Invention.  To  be  of  any  \alue, 
these  papers  should  be  carefully  drawn  up,  and  the 
invention  explained  as  fullv  as  possible.  No  model  is 
required.  Our  facilities  enable  us  to  prepare  Caveat 
papers  with  great  dispatch.  When  specially  desired, 
we  can  have  them  ready  to  send  to  the  applicant,  for 
signature  and  affidavit,  by  return  mail. 

The  whole  expense  to  file  a  Caveat  is  generally  $25, 
of  which  the  official  fee  is  $10.  and  we  generally  charge 
$15  to  prepare  the  papers  and  attend  to  the  business. 
On  filing  the  Caveat  in  Washington  the  Patent  Office 
issues  an  Official  Certificate.  To  prepare  Caveat 
papers,  all  that  we  need  is  a  sketch,  drawing,  or  photo¬ 
graph,  and  description  of  the  invention,  with  which 
remit  fees  as  above.  Remit  by  draft  or  postal  order  to 
Munn  &  Co.,  361  Broadway,  New-York. 


HOW  TO  APPLY  FOR  A  PA,TENT. 
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HOW  TO  APPLY  FOR  A  PA^KBNT. 

If  tlieTTiTention  is  quite  simple  —  a  car-wheel,  for  ex-  \ 
ample, —  the  whole  expense  to  take  out  a  patents  !^oo,  ; 

of  which  $35  are  the  Government  fees,  and  it>25  the 
solicitor’s  charges  ;  if  the  invention  is  more  complex,— 
a  valve  gear,  for  example, —  the  patent  will  cost  at  least  ; 
$75  ;  more,  if  very  complicated,  as  more  w'ork  is  required 

to  prepare  the  papers.  j  •  • 

Citizens,  foreigners,  women,  minors,  and  the  adniinis- 
trators  of  estates  of  deceased  inventors,  may  obtain 
patents.  There  is  no  distinction  as  to  nativity,  person, 

or  charges.  ,  .  .  ,  r  ^ 

Two  or  more  persons  may  apply  jointly  tor  a  patent, 
if  they  are  joint  inventors;  where  one  person  is  the  in¬ 
ventor  and  the  other  onlv  a  partner,  the  patent  must  be 
applied  for  in  the  name  of  the  inventor  ;  but  he  may 
secure  his  partner  in  advance  by  executing  a  deed  ot 
conveyance,  so  drawn  that  the  patent  will  be  issued  in 
both  names.  An  inventor  can  sell  and  assign  any 
portion  of  his  right  in  an  invention,  either  before  or 
after  the  patent  is  granted.  The  deed  of  conveyance 
should  be  recorded  in  the  Patent  Office.  Our  charge 
"  (Munn  &  Co’s)  to  prepare  a  patent  deed  and  attend 
to  the  recording  of  the  same  is  $5. 

In  order  to  apply  for  a  patent,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  send  to  us  (Munn  &  Co,)  full  sketches  of  the  inven¬ 
tion,  with  explanations  of  the  working  and  merits  01  the 
,  invention;  also  remit  Ji'i5  oa  account.  Models  aie 
not  now  required  by  the  Patent  Oihee,  except  in  special 
cases  ;  but  a  small  model  is  always  usefiil  to  the  scdici- 
tor  in  preparing  the  drawings  and  specification,  and  in 
;  general  we  recommend  the  in\''entor  to  furnish  a  model, 

'  concerning  which  see  page  12. 

If  model  is  not  furnished,  then  send  us  photographs 
;  and  sketches  of  the  invention,  showing  side  '  fo"  ’  front, 
j  top  or  plan  views,  and  sectional  elevations,  in  order  that 
the  exact  position  and  working  of  all  the  parts  may  be 
j  clearly  understood.  The  full  details  of  arrangement  or 
i  construction  should  be  given  ;  also  the  name  of  the 
^  inventor,  including  middle  name. 

'  Send  remittances  by  express,  postal  order,  check  or 
^  draft  to  order  of  Munn  &  Co.,  361  Broadway,  New- York. 

W'— VW'— -<Q>— ^ 
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HOW  WE  DO  THE  BUSINESS. 


After  an  application  for  a  patent  is  filed,  the  official 
examiners  investigate  the  case,  and  if  they  find  the  in¬ 
vention  to  be  new  and  useful,  a  patent  is  allowed.  The 
final  fee  of  $20  is  then  payable.  But  if  the  examiners 
decide  that  the  invention  is  not  new  or  useful,  the  appli¬ 
cation  is  then  rejected,  and  the  applicant  loses  the 
amount  paid  for  the  first  Government  fee,  and  also 
solicitor’s  charges. 


Recapitulation  of  Costs  to  apply  for  a  Patent. 


IN  THE  SIMPLEST  CASES  : 


First  Government  fee . $15 

Solicitor’s  charges .  25 


Cost  of  making  the  applica¬ 
tion,  and  lost,  if  rejected. .  $40 
Second  Government  fee,  pay¬ 
able  after  the  patent  is  al¬ 
lowed  .  20 


Total  cost  of  patent .  $80 


IN  MEDIUM  CASES 


First  Government  fee. 
Solicitor’s  charges . 


I15 

40 


Cost  of  making  the  applica¬ 
tion,  and  lost,  if  rejected. .  $55 
Second  Government  fee,  pay¬ 
able  after  the  patent  is  al¬ 
lowed  .  20 


Total  cost  of  patent . $75 


HOW  WE  DO  THE  BUSINESS. 


On  the  reception  of  the  description  and  the  first  pay¬ 
ment  of  $15,  the  case  is  duly  registered  upon  our  books, 
and  the  application  proceeded  with  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible.  When  the  documents  are  ready,  we  send  them 
to  the  inventor  by  mail,  for  his  examination,  signature, 
and  affidavit,  with  a  letter  of  instruction,  etc.  Our 
charges  for  preparing  the  case  are  then  due,  and  will  be 
called  for.  On  return  of  the  papers  to  us,  the  case  will 
be  presented  to  the  Patent  Office,  and  as  soon  as  the 
patent  is  allowed,  the  applicant  will  be  notified  to  remit 
the  last  installment  of  the  Government  fee,  namely,  $20, 
and  the  patent  will  then  be  printed  and  issued. 

Our  patron  receives,  gratis,  a  notice  in  The  Scien¬ 
tific  American,  briefly  descriptive  of  the  merits  of  the 
new  patent,  giving  also  his  name  and  address.  ITV 
print  and  distribute  about  forty  thousand  copies  of  this  notice 
without  a  penny  of  cost  to  our  client.  This  publication 
is  of  value  to  the  patentee  in  advertising  his  new  inven¬ 
tion,  and  assisting  to  bring  it  before  the  public.  Were 
he  to  do  this  printing  himself,  say  on  the  backs  of  postal- 
cards,  it  would  cost  him  over  four  hundred  dollars. 


— 


-•s/wvw  — 
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We  have  a  branch  house  in  W  < 

fr^^inrs?e  mtkeTt^orir '^leda^dm?  to  | 

threSning'oVc^^^^ objects  to  the  grant  of  | 
a  daim  needs  personal  explanations,  or  requires  amend-  . 
ments,  we  examine  the  reterences  and  make  the  amend-  I 
ments,  if  we  deem  them  proper,  so  as  to  secure  the  . 
allowance  of  our  client’s  patent  as  soon  as  possible.  ^\  e  j 
make  no  additional  charge  for  these  ,  •  :  i 

The  average  time  required  to  .  of  th'e  \ 

weeks.  Sometimes,  owing  to  delay  on  the  part  ot  the 

officials,  the  period  is  extended.  .  mixtures 

Vpw  medicines  or  compounds,  and  useiul  mi.  •  I 
New  ^icines  or  ^  ^  ^j^ute  statement  | 

S  be  of  the  Txact  proportions,  method,  and  . 

ingredient^  used  in  making  a  given  .  i 

’  article  The  expenses  to  apply  for  a  patent  on  an  | 
composition  or  medical  compound  are  k 

when  the  patent  is  allowed.  $20  more  ,  total  expense,  y 

Government  fees  included,  $60.  ' 


appeals. 

When  the  examiner  refuses  to  allow  a  patent,  and 
finally  rdects  tre  case,  we  report  the  fact  to  our  client, 
and  mfolm  him  as  to  the  probabilities  of  obtaining  a  | 

reversal  of  the  examiner’s  decision  by  miners-  ^ 

Three  aoDeals  are  allowed,  namely;  to  the  Examiners 
’  in-Chief.  to?he  Commissioner  of  Patents,  to  the  .  uprem  , 

^  -The  Government  fee  payable  by  the 

appheann  C  making  an  appeal  to  '’J;',",: 

Chief,  is  $10.  Our  charges  for  P^^P^"’"?  on’jS- 

ing  this  appeal  are  ver>-  moderate,  and  m  part  contin  | 

""i."?riS'-From  the  decision  of  the  Examiners-  j 
in-ChlefaTa^eal  may  be  taken  to  the  Commissioner  | 

of  Patents.  Government  fee,  f  20.  Tommis-  \ 

Third  Appeal.— From  the  decision  of  the  Oommis  j 

sioner  of  Patents  an  appeal  mav  be  taken  to  the  .  ^ 

,  preme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  ^ 

- - - 
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MODEL-HALL,  ISIITED  STATE^  PATENT  OFP^CE.  VVASHIN«1roN_f 


THE  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION.  II  ^ 


THE  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION.  } 

I  HIS  consists  oi  a  special  search,  made  among  the  | 
records  ol  the  patents  that  have  been  granted,  to  ascer-  ^ 
tain  whether  any  invention  is  noticed  that  will  probably 
prevent  the  grant  of  a  patent  to  our  client.  On  the  com-  , 
pletion  of  this  special  search,  we  send  a  written  repoi't  | 
to  the  party  concerned,  with  suitable  advice.  Our  charge  | 

for  this  service  is  five  dollars.  j 

In  making  this  search,  we  do  not  guarantee  that  none  | 
of  the  patents  will  be  overlooked,  as  the  number  is  enor-  . 
mous  ;  and  we  do  not  guarantee  that  a  patent  will  be  , 
granted,  even  if  the  Preliminary  Report  is  favorable.  But 
in  general,  if  the  report  is  unfavorable,  the  applicant  will 
be  saved  all  further  expense  ;  while,  if  favorable,  he  will  I 
generally,  but  not  always,  be  enabled  to  obtain  a  patent. 

In  offering  to  make  this  examination  for  five  dollap,  | 
our  correspondents  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  here  refer  . 
only  to  the  question  of  the  patentability  of  the  invention,  | 
not  to  infringements  or  other  questions.  ill  it  pay  ?  ^ 
Does  it  infringe  ?  See  page  26  for  reply.  ...  Y 
All  that  we  need  for  a  preliminary  examination  is  a  I 
brief  description  and  sketch  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  get  s 

an  idea  of  the  invention.  .  .  ' 

The  fee  paid  for  preliminary  examination  does  not  go 

toward  paying  for  the  patent.  _ 

The  most  prudent  way  for  the  applicant  is  to  t^der  a  < 
preliminarv  examination.  It  adds  a  little  to  the  ex-  J 
penses,  but  is.  on  the  whole,  generally  satisfactory.  > 
This  examination  we  can  quickly  make,  as  we  employ,  | 
for  the  purpose,  a  corps  of  e.xperienced  examiners.  ' 

For  Preliminary  Examinations  send  sketch  and  briet  | 
description  of  the  invention  to  MUNN  &  Co.,  361  Broad-  < 
way,  Xew-York.  _  j 

More  than  one  million  copies  of  this  little  book  have  % 
so  far  been  printed.  Small  as  it  appears,  it  contains  a  ? 
large  amount  of  practical  information  concerning  pat-  [ 
ents,  and  meets  the  general  wants  of  authors  and  in\^nt-  J 
ors  better  than  anything  of  the  kind  ever  published.  ^ 
There  is  hardly  an  inquiry  concerning  the  privileges  of  | 
authors  and  patentees  but  will  be  found  answ'ered  m  1 
some  part  of  the  work.  J, 


— •A/VWV^ 
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MODELS  AND  DRAWINGS. 
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OF  THE  MODEL  OR  DRAWING. 


The  Patent  Ofifice  does  not  require  that  a  model  shall 
be  furnished  in  order  to  apply  for  a  patent ;  but  after  the 
application  is  made,  the  office  will  call  for  a  model  if 
deemed  necessary. 

The  rules  require  that  clear  and  well-executed  draw¬ 
ings  shall  be  filed,  as  part  of  the  application,  showing 
exactly  what  the  invention  is  and  how  it  operates,  in 
all  its  details.  The  official  drawings  and  specifications 
are  prepared  by  us,  Munn  &  Co. 

In  order  to  assist  us  in  preparing  the  proper  specifi¬ 
cations  and  drawings  for  the  patent,  we  rely  upon  the 
applicant  to  furnish  to  us,  in  the  first  instance,  either  a 
small  model  or  photographs,  or  such  clear  sketches  of  all 
the  details  of  his  invention  that  we  cannot  mistake  his 
ideas  respecting  the  construction.  In  general,  unless 
the  applicant  can  draw  pretty  well,  it  will  be  better  for 
him  to  send  us  a  small  model,  representing  either  the 
whole  invention  or  the  most  important  parts  thereof,  so 
that  we  may  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  and  construction  of  the  parts.  The  applicant 
should  take  especial  pains  to  explain  and  show  to  us  fully 
everything  pertaining  to  his  invention.  If  he  neglects 
this,  he  simply  neglects  and  is  likely  to  damage  his  own 
interests.  If  a  model  is  sent,  it  may  be  quite  small,  and 
cheaply  made — whittled  out  in  wood  will  do.  It  matters 
but  little  how  made  or  of  what  materials,  so  that  it  repre¬ 
sents  the  invention.  Some  persons  waste  time  and 
money  in  preparing  large  models,  say  twelve  inches 
square,  when  a  size  of  one  inch  will  do  just  as  well. 
The  smaller,  the  better.  The  model  may  be  sent  by 
mail,  post-paid,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  an  ounce.  If 
boxed,  do  not  nail  or  screw  the  box,  but  tie  it.  Do 
not  put  any  writing  in  the  box  or  on  the  model.  Viola¬ 
tion  of  these  rules  compels  the  Post  Office  authorities  at 
New-York  to  collect  letter  postage,  or  six  cents  an 
ounce  before  delivery. 

In  forwarding  the  model,  never  place  money  in  the 
box  therewith,  as  it  is  liable  to  be  stolen.  Remit  the 
money  by  postal  order,  check,  or  draft,  to  order  of  Munn 
&  Co.  Send  the  model  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid, 
addressed  Munn  &  Co.,  361  Broadway,  New-York. 


O 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  work  a  U.  S.  patent  within  any 
specific  period,  in  order  to  maintain  its  validity.  The 
patent  is  granted  for  seventeen  years,  and  remains  valid 
for  that  period,  whether  it  is  worked  or  allowed  to  sleep. 

A  patent  cannot  be  extended  unless  a  special  act  of 
Congress  is  passed  in  each  case. 

If  any  of  our  readers  receive  more  than  one  copy  of 
this  little  book,  they  will  do  us  a  favor  by  handing  the 
extra  copy  to  some  friend  or  neighbor  who  is  interested 
in  things  mechanical  or  scientific. 


GOING  TO  WASHINGTON. 

Some  inventors  suppose,  very  naturally,  that  if  per¬ 
sonally  present  in  Washington,  they  can  get  their  cases 
through  more  expeditiously,  or  cornmand  other  impor¬ 
tant  facilities.  But  this  is  not  so.  The  journey  to  Wash- 
ington  is  usun.lly  a,  mere  waste  of  time  and  money  ,  but, 
notwithstanding,  some  persons  prefer  to  go.  A  pod 
agent  must  be  emploved  after  the  inventor  gets  there. 

No  one  can  possibly  have  facilities  or  influence  superior 
to  our  own  ;  a  verv  large  portion  of  the  entire  business 
of  the  Patent  Office  passes  through  our  hands  ;  and  we 
have  an  office  in  Washington,  charged  with  the  especial 
duty  of  watching  over  and  pressing  forward  the  interests 
of  our  clients. 

The  Patent  Office  does  not  prepare  patent  papers,  or 
make  models.  These  must  be  provided  by  the  applicant 
or  his  attorney,  according  to  law,  otherwise  his  claim  will 
not  be  considered. 

The  law  especiallv  requires  that  all  documents  depos¬ 
ited  in  the  Patent  Office  shall  be  correctly,  legibly,  and 
clearly  written,  and  that  the  drawings  shall  be  of  a 
specified  size,  and  executed  in  an  artistic  manner. 

Persons  who  visit  \\  asliington  in  person  can  have  all 
their  patent  business  promptly  attended  to,  by  calling  at 
MuNN  &  Go’s  Branch  scientific  American  Of¬ 
fice,  Nos.  622  and  624  F  street,  close  by  the  Patent 
Office.  (See  engraving  on  page  14.)  ^ 
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BRANCH  OFFICE  OF  THE  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN,  AT  WASHINGTON, 
622  AND  624  F  STREET,  A  FEW  STEPS  FROM  THE 
PATENT  OFFICE. 


RENEWAL  OF  ALLOWED  CASES. 
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BENEWAL  OF  ALLOWED  CASES. 

When  an  application  for  a  patent  has  been  officially 
examined  and  allowed  the  applicant  notified,  and 
reouested  to  pay  in  the  final  Government  fee  of  q520  ,  the 
pa^tenf^ll  then  be  printed  and  issued.  The  pnntmg 
generally  takes  three  weeks’  time  after  the  final  fee  is 

^^Six  months’  time  is  given  from  the  date  of  allowance, 
for  the  payment  of  the  final  fee  ;  after  which  tune,  if  the 
fee  is  not  paid,  the  patent  will  be  withheld,  and  cannot 
be  revived  except  by  making  a  new  application,  and  pay¬ 
ing  a  new  initial  fee;  which  can  be  done  at  any  time 
within  two  years  from  the  expiration  of  the  six  months 
above  mentioned.  We  (Munn  &  Co.)  have  had  much 
success  in  the  renewal  of  allowed  cases. 

INTERFERENCE  OF  PATENTS. 

If  the  applications  of  two  or  more  individuals  c^e  found 
by  the  latent  Office  to  contain  claims  for  the  same 
'  invention,  such  applications,  if  the  device  is  held  to  be 
patentable,  will  be  officially  adjudged  to  interfere. 
Notices  will  then  be  given  to  the  applicants  to  take  the 
evidence  of  witnesses  touching  the  date  when  ffie  con¬ 
testants  first  made  the  invention.  The  Patent  Office  will 
examine  the  testimony,  and  issue  the  patent  to  the  prior 

inventor.  ,  .  „ 

If  any  one  applies  for  a  patent,  and  it  appears  that  a 

patent  has  already  been  granted  to  another  person  for 
the  same  thing,  the  applicant  may  ask  for  a  declaration 
of  Interference.  Testimony  as  to  date  of  invention  will 
then  be  received  by  the  Office  ;  and  if  the  new  applicant 
proves  priority  he  will  receive  a  patent. 

:  The  proceedings  and  arguments  in  Interference  cases 

!  are  governed  by  legal  rules,  and  the  servic^  of  expe- 
'  rienced  attorneys  are  generally  required.  Dunng  the 
thirty-five  years  of  our  professional  career,  we  (Munn  & 
Co.)  have  successfully  conducted  many  Interference 
cases,  taking  testimony  m  all  parts  ot  the  county’. 
Charges  very  moderate.  Address  MuNN  <k  Co.,  36 
Broadway,  New-York. 
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ASSIGNMENTS  OF  PATENTS. 


The  inventor  or  author  may  sell  and  assign  his  inven¬ 
tion  either  before  he  has  applied  for  the  patent,  or  after 
the  patent  has  been  applied  for,  or  after  the  patent  has 
been  issued.  He  may  sell  or  assign  any  portion,  such 
as  a  town,  county  or  state  right.  If  assigned  before  the 
patent  is  granted,  the  purchaser  will  enjoy  the  right 
under  the  patent  whenever  it  is  issued. 

The  deed  of  assignment  of  a  patent,  or  portion  of  a 
patent,  must  be  recorded  at  the  Patent  Office,  Wash¬ 
ington. 


Those  who  desire  to  have  assignments  of  patents,  or 
licenses  drawn  in  proper  form  and  recorded,  will  please 
communicate  with  Munn  &  Co.,  361  Broadway,  N.  Y., 
stating  the  full  names  and  residences  of  the  parties,  the 
shares  to  be  conveyed,  the  title  of  the  invention,  and,  if 
already  patented,  the  date  of  the  patent.  Also  remit  five 
dollars,  our  charge  in  full,  which  also  includes  the  re¬ 
cording  of  the  assignment. 


ISSUE  OF  PATENTS  TO  TWO  OR  MORE 


PERSONS. 


Where  the  inventor  and  his  partner  wish  to  obtain  a 
patent  which  shall  stand  in  both  names,  the  application 
papers  must  be  made  only  in  the  name  of  the  real  inven¬ 
tor,  and  be  signed  only  by  him  ;  but  the  inventor  can, 
at  the  time  that  he  executes  the  patent  papers,  also  sign 
an  assignment  in  favor  of  his  partner,  containing  a 
request  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  to  issue  the 
patent  in  both  names  ;  and  thereupon  the  patent  will 
issue  to  them  jointly,  as  the  assignees  of  the  inventor. 
The  expense  of  preparing  this  assignment,  including  the 
recording  thereof,  is  five  dollars. 

When  an  invention  has  been  made  jointly  by  two  or 
more  persons,  the  application  for  the  patent  must  be 
signed  by  all  of  the  inventors  ;  and  the  patent  will  belong 
to  them  jointly ;  but  they  can,  if  they  wish,  execute  an 
assignment,  so  drawn  that  the  patent,  when  granted, 
will  belong  to  the  person  or  persons  named  in  the 
assignment. 
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COPIES,  SEARCHES,  ABSTRACTS,  ETC.  I?  * 


COPIES  OF  PATENTS. 

A  PRINTED  copy  of  the  full  specification,  with  the 
drawings,  of  any  patent  granted  since  January  i,  1866, 
is  furnished  by  Munn  S:  Co.  for  25  cents. 

A  printed  copy  of  the  drawing  only  of  any  patent 
CTanted  prior  to  January  i,  1866,  is  furnished  by  ^lUNN 
&  Co  for  25  cents.  The  specifications  of  patents  dated 
prior  to  1866  have  not  yet  been  printed ;  but  MuNN  & 
Co.  will  supply  written  copies  thereof  at  reasonable  cost. 

A  printed  copy  of  the  drawing,  with  a  copy  of  the 
claim  of  any  patent  of  date  prior  to  January  i,  i860,  is 
furnished  by  Munn  &  Co.  for  one  dollar. 

In  order 'to  save  the  costs  of  searching,  parties  who 
order  copies  of  patents  as  above  should  give  the  date 
of  the  patent  and  the  patentee’s  name.  Send  the  money 
with  the  order,  and  address  Munn  &  Co..  Scientific 
American  Office,  361  Broadway,  is ew-York. 

If  the  patentees  name  and  date  of  the  patent  are 
unknown,  we  will,  if  desired,  carefully  search  for  the 
patent  described  in  the  order.  For  the  time  occupied  in 
this  search  we  make  a  reasonable  charge. 

I?JFRINGEMENTS  OF  PATENTS. 

Infringements  occur  much  less  frequently  than 
most  people  suppose ;  and  in  general,  unless  you  have 
special  reason  to  believe  that  infringement  exists,  the 
best  way  is  not  to  give  yourself  trouble  about  it  until 

some  one  troubles  you.  .  c  •  • _ .1 

The  general  rule  of  law  is.  that  the  first  original 

patentee  is  entitled  to  a  broad  interpretation  of  his 
daims.  The  scope  of  any  patent  is  therefore  governed 
by  the  inventions  of  prior  date.  To  determine  whether 
the  use  of  a  patent  is  an  infringement  of  another  gener¬ 
ally  requires  a  most  careful  examination  of  all  analogous 
prior  patents  and  rejected  applications.  An  opinion 
based  upon  such  research  requires  for  its  preparation 
much  time  and  labor. 

The  expense  of  these  examinations,  with  wTitten  opin- 
:  ion,  varies  from  $25  to  $100  or  more,  according  to  the 
:  labor  involved.  Address  Munn  &  Co.,  361  Broadway, 
New- York.  (See  further  suggestions  about  infringe- 
4  ments,  p.  26.) 
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RE-ISSUE  OF  PATENTS. 


A  RE-ISSUE  is  granted  to  die  original  patentee,  his 
legal  representatives,  or  the  assignees  of  the  entire  in-  j 
terest,  when,  by  reason  of  a  defective  or  insufficient  speci-  \ 
fication,  or  by  reason  of  the  patentee  claiming  as  his 
invention  or  discovery  more  than  he  had  a  right  to  claim 
as  new,  the  original  patent  is  inoperative  or  invalid,  pro-  < 
vided  the  error  has  arisen  from  inadvertence,  accident,  < 
or  mistake,  and  without  any  fraudulent  or  deceptive  in-  I 
tention.  The  application  must  be  made  and  sworn  to  by  ; 
the  inventor,  if  living.  A  corrected  patent  will  then  be  ■ 
issued,  and  the  old  patent  canceled-  The  new  patent  ' 
continues  in  force  during  the  balance  of  the  term  for 
which  the  patent  was  originally  granted.  The  applicant  : 
for  Re-issue  must  file  a  statement  setting  forth  par-  | 
ticularly  the  defects  or  insufficiencies  in  the  specifica¬ 
tion  which  render  the  patent  inoperative  or  invalid,  : 
and  must  explain  how  such  errors  arose,  in  order  that 
the  question  of  inadvertence,  accident,  or  mistake  may  ^ 
be  determined. 

The  statement  must  be  accompanied  with  the  oath  of 
the  applicant  that  said  errors  arose  without  any  fraudulent 
or  deceptive  intention. 

The  Commissioner  may,  in  his  discretion,  cause  several 
patents  to  be  issued  for  distinct  and  separate  parts  of  the 
thing  patented,  upon  demand  of  the  applicant,  and  upon 
payment  of  the  required  fee  for  each  division  of  such  re¬ 
issued  letters  patent. 

In  cases  of  application  for  Re-issue,  an  original  claim, 
if  reproduced  in  the  amended  specification,  is  subject  to 
re-examination,  and  the  entire  application  will  be  revised 
and  restricted  in  the  same  manner  as  original  applica¬ 
tions. 

New  improvements  cannot  be  added  or  inserted  in  a 
Re-issue  ;  they  must  be  separately  covered  by  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  new  patent. 

We  have  had  thirty-five  years’  experience  in  obtaining 
Re-issues,  and  shall  be  happy  to  give  further  information 
upon  the  subject,  to  all  who  wish  to  have  their  patents 
corrected. 

Munn  &  Co.,  361  Broadway,  New-York.  , 


REJECTED  OR  DEFECTIVE  CASES. 
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REJECTED  OE.  DEFECTIVE  CASES. 

We  (Munn  &  Co.)  give  prompt  attention  to  the 
prosecution  of  rejected  or  postponed  cases,  that  have 
been  prepared  bv  the  applicant  or  other  agent  1  erms 
very  moderate.  Our  long  experience  of  thirty-five  years 
enables  us  to  obtain  the  patent  if  anybody  can ;  we  can 
soon  clear  up  and  put  a  defective  case  in  proper  shape 

for  issue.  , 

Rejected  cases  may  be  taken  up  for  prosecution  at 
any  time  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  last 
official  action.  If  more  than  two  years  have  elapsed,  a 
satisfactorv  reason  for  the  delay  must  be  presented  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents ;  otherwise  the  case  cannot 
be  prosecuted. 

PATENTS  EOE.  ORNAMENTAL  DESIGNS. 

The  laws  for  the  grant  of  patents  for  new  designs  are 
of  the  most  liberal  and  comprehensive  character,  and 
their  benefits  may  be  enjoyed  by  all  persons,  without 

distinction  as  to  nationality. 

Foreign  designers  and  manufacturers  who  send  goods 
to  this  country  may  secure  patents  here  upon  their  new 
patterns,  and  thus  prevent  other  makers  from  selling 

similar  goods  in  this  market. 

A  patent  for  a  design  may  be  granted  to  anjr  person, 
whether  citizen  or  alien,  who,  by  his  own  industry, 
genius,  efforts,  and  expense,  has  invented  or  produced 
any  new  and  original  design  for  a  manufacture,  bpst, 
statue,  alto-relievo,  or  bas-relief;  any  new  and  original 
design  for  the  printing  of  woolen,  silk,  cotton,  or  other 
fabrics ;  any  new  and  original  impression,  ornament, 
pattern,  print,  or  picture,  to  be  printed,  painted,  cast,  or 
otherwise  placed  on  or  worked  into  any  article  of  manu¬ 
facture  ;  or  any  new,  useful,  and  original  shape  or  con¬ 
figuration  of  any  article  of  manufacture,  the  same  not 
having  been  known  or  used  by  others  before  his  inven¬ 
tion  or  production  thereof,  or  patented  or  described  in 
any  printed  publication,  upon  payment  of 
required  by  law  and  other  due  proceedings  had  tne 
same  as  in  cases  of  inventions  or  discoveries, 
fc  Patents  for  designs  are  granted  for  the  term  of  three 
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and  onc-half  years,  or  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  or  for 
the  term  of  fourteen  years,  as  the  said  applicant  may 
elect  in  his  application.  The  patent  expires  at  the  end 
of  the  term  for  which  it  is  first  granted.  No  extension. 

Design  patents  are  granted  for  any  new  shape,  form, 
or  curve  given  to  a  tool,  or  the  frame,  or  special  part  of 
a  machine,  and  for  any  configuration  that  makes  an 
article  look  better  or  more  desirable  to  the  eye  of  the 
purchaser.  Here  the  scope  of  the  design  patent  law  is 
very  broad.  The  patentee  of  a  machine  may,  in 
addition  to  the  protection  of  an  ordinary  patent,  also 
obtain  a  design  patent  upon  any  new  forms  used  on  his 
device.  Authors  of  new  inventions  should  fortify  them¬ 
selves  as  far  as  possible  by  securing  design  patents. 

The  personal  presence  of  the  applicant  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  obtain  a  design  patent,  as  the  business 
can  be  done  by  correspondence.  Those  who  reside  at  a 
distance  should  send  us  their  names  in  full,  middle  name 
included,  together  with  twelve  photographs  of  the  design 
not  mounted.  Also  remit  the  fees  as  above,  by  draft, 
check,  or  postal  order.  We  will  then  prepare  the  peti¬ 
tion,  oath,  and  specification,  and  forward  the  same  to 
the  applicant  for  signature.  On  their  return  by  him,  the 
papers  are  filed  at  the  Patent  Office,  when  an  official 
examination  is  made,  and  if  no  conflicting  design  is 
found  to  exist,  a  patent  is  issued.  The  photographs 
only  need  to  be  large  enough  to  represent  clearly  all  the 
features  of  the  design. 

The  petition,  oath,  specification,  assignments,  and 
other  proceedings  in  the  case  of  applications  for  letters- 
patent  for  a  design  are  the  same  as  for  other  patents. 

City  residents,  by  calling  at  our  office,  can  have  all  the 
business  promptly  attended  to. 

The  expenses  for  design  patents  are  as  follows  * 

Patent  for  three  and  a  half  years,  whole  expense,  $30 
Patent  for  seven  years,  whole  expense,  $35. 

Patent  for  fourteen  years,  whole  expense, 

The  above  includes  Government  fees  and  agents’ 
charges. 
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Address,  Munn  &  Co.,  361  Broadway,  New-York. 
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HOW  TO  REGISTER  TRADE-MARKS. 

The  law  provides  that  any  person,  firnn,  or  corpora¬ 
tion  may  secure  an  exclusive  right  to  use  a  trade-mark 
bv  complving  with  the  official  regulations  of  the  Patent 
Office.  The  whole  expense  is  forty  dollars. 

Trade-marks  already  in  usfe,  no  matter  for  how  long  a 

time,  may  be  registere'd.  . 

A  trade-mark  consists  of  a  distinctive  or  special  name 
or  title  for  an  article,  or  a  device,  design,  or  stamp,  or 
combination  thereof,  applied  to  merchandise,  or  the 
envelopes  or  packages.  The  mere  business  name  of  a 
person  or  firm  is  not  registerable  as  a  trade-mark. 

Words  that  are  merely  descriptive  of  the  article  cannot 
be  registered  as  trade-marks. 

For  example,  the  words  “  Yellow  Washing  Soap  can¬ 
not  be  registered.  But  the  same  words,  if  accompanied  by 
a  device  or  picture,  such  as  a  lion,  might  be  registered. 
The  words  “  Gold  Pens  ”  could  not  be  registered  as  a 
trade-mark  for  use  upon  packages  of  gold  pens ;  but  the 
►  words  “  Bonanza  Gold  Pens  ”  might  be  registered. 

The  official  rules  must  be  carefully  observed.  A  letter 
of  advice  is  to  be  signed  by  the  applicant,  together  wnth 
a  written  description  of  the  trade-mark,  statement  and 
declaration  as  to  use.  affidavit  thereto;  a  copy  of  the 
trade-mark  is  to  be  furnished,  drawn  or  mounted  on 
drawing-paper,  with  ten  copies  not  mounted. 

I  Trade-marks  remain  in  force  for  thirty  years,  and  may 
be  renewed  for  thirty  years  more.  It  is  unlawful  for  anv 
person  to  use  anv  registered  trade-maxk,  or  to  make  such 
a  resemblance  thereof  as  is  calculated  to  deceive.  But  a 
trade-mark  registered  for  use  upon  one  particular^  class 
of  merchandise— hardware  goods,  for  example— will  not 
prevent  registration  of  a  similar  mark,  by  another  person, 
for  use  upon  an  entirely  different  class  of  merchandise 
;  crocker)'  goods,  for  example.  ... 

All  the  business  is  speedily  done.  Registration  is 
generally  granted  \\'ithin  ten  days  after  the  papers  are 
filed.  City  residents  should  call  at  our  office.  Those 
i  who  live  at  a  distance  should  give  us,  in  a  letter,  the 
following  information : 

I.  The  names  of  the  parties  who  own  the  trade-mark. 
,  their  residence,  and  place  of  business. 

£ 
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2.  State  the  class  of  merchandise  and  the  particular 
description  of  goods  in  connection  with  which  the  trade¬ 
mark  is  to  be  used.  For  example,  the  class  of  merchan¬ 
dise  is  stationery,  and  the  goods  on  which  the  trade-mark 
is  to  be  used  are  lead  pencils. 

3.  Describe  the  particular  mode  in  which  the  trade¬ 
mark  has  been  and  is  intended  to  be  applied  and  used. 
For  example,  fora  trade-mark  for  sheetings,  the  state¬ 
ment  would  be,  “  The  trade-mark  is  to  be  printed  in 
blue  ink,  upon  the  outside  of  each  piece  of  sheeting.” 
Or,  “  The  trade-mark  is  to  be  printed  in  black,  or  red, 
white,  and  blue,  upon  the  exterior  of  a  paper  wrapper, 
which  is  to  cover  or  extend  around  each  package  of  the 
goods.”  In  the  use  of  a  trade-mark  the  owner  is  not 
confined  to  such  particular  colors  or  precise  method  of 
use  ;  but  in  the  application  he  must  set  forth,  as  above, 
one  or  more  of  the  intended  methods. 

4.  State  whether  the  trade-mark  is  already  in  use,  and 
if  so,  how  long  it  has  been  used. 

5.  Send  us  twelve  copies  of  the  trade-mark.  ^ 

6.  Remit  $15  on  account.  We  will  then  prepare  the  let¬ 
ter  of  advice,  declaration,  and  affidavit,  for  signature  by 
the  applicant ;  after  which,  on  signing  the  papers,  and  be¬ 
fore  they  are  filed  in  the  Patent  Office,  the  Government  fee 
of  $25  must  be  paid ;  making  the  whole  cost  $40.  Should 
registration  be  refused,  applicant  loses  this  amount. 

The  right  to  the  use  of  any  trade-mark  is  assignable 
by  an  instrument  of  writing,  and  such  assignment,  to 
insure  its  validity,  should  be  recorded  in  the  Patent 
Office  within  sixty  days  after  its  execution. 

Persons  desiring  to  know  whether  certain  words  or  de¬ 
vices  have  already  been  registered  as  a  trade-mark  can 
procure  the  information  without  delay  by  application  to 
the  undersigned.  Expense  of  search,  five  dollars. 

Those  who  desire  to  secure  protection  for  trade-marks 
are  requested  to  communicate  with  Munn  &  Co.,  No. 
361  Broadway,  New-York,  who  make  it  a  part  of  their 
business  to  prepare  the  papers  and  attend  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  before  the  Patent  Office. 

Munn  &  Co's  offices  in  Washington  are  at  622  and 
624  F  street,  a  few  steps  from  the  United  States  Patent 
Office. 
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COPYRIGtHTS  for  labels  and  PRINTSo 

Labels  and  prints  of  all  kinds,  for  bottles,  boxes, 
and’  packages,  for  medicines,  compounds,  and  every 
description  of  merchandise,  may  no\v  be  secured  by  . 
Copyright  registration  in  the  Patent  Office.  I 

In  order  to  obtain  sucn  registration,  the  applicant  j 
should  write  to  AIunn  &  Co.,  361  Brondway,  Ne^v^ork,  ^ 
give  his  full  name,  and  send  six  copies  of  the  label  or 
print,  together  with  sixteen  dollars,  which  covers  all 
expenses.*^  On  receipt  thereof,  we  will  prepare  and  hie 
the  necessary  papers  in  the  Patent  Office,  and  forward  I 
the  Official  Certificate  of  Registration  to  the  applicant. 

The  patent  or  registration  so  obtained  lasts  for  twenty- 
ei«^ht  years,  and  mav  be  then  renewed  for  an  additional 
period  of  fourteen  years.  It  secures  to  the  proprietor  i 
the  exclusive  right  to  use  the  registered  label  or  print  j 

during  the  periods  named.  ^  •  j  ^ 

Copyrights  for  labels  and  prints  may  be  assigned. 
The  assignments  should  be  recorded.  A 

Bv  the  word  label,"  as  used  in  the  Act  of  Congress,  . 
is  meant  a  slip  or  piece  of  paper,  or  other  material,  to  be  I 
attached  in  any  manner  to  manufactured  articles,  or  to  ^ 
bottles,  boxes,  and  packages  containing  them,  and  bear-  | 
inof  an  inscription  (not  a  trade-mark),  as,  for  example,  ^ 
the  name  of  the  manufaciuier,  or  tne  place  of  manu-  | 
facture,  the  quality  of  goods,  directions  for  use,  etc.  ! 

Bv  the  word  "print,"  as  used  in  the  said  Act,  is  meant  | 
anv'device,  picture,  word  or  words,  figure  or  figures  (not  | 
a  trade-mark),  impressed  or  stamped  directly  upon  arti¬ 
cles  of  manufacture,  to  denote  the  name  of  the  manu- 
facturer,  or  place  of  manufacture,  style  of  goods,  etc.  | 
But  no  such  print  or  label  can  be  registered  ^riless  it  J 
properly  belong  to  an  article  of  commerce,  and  be  a^  . 
above  defined  ;  nor  can  the  same  be  registered  as  suet  . 
print  or  label  when  it  amounts  in  law  to  a  technica.  \ 

trade-mark.  i  i  t 

Printers  and  others,  who  design  or  arrange  labels,  i 

may  remster  the  same  as  their  own  productions,  3-^^  i 
thus  secure  the  exclusive  right  to  sell  and  print  such 
labels. 


,  •  The  Government  fee  is  $6,  and  our  charge  (MUNN  &  GO’S)  is  tio. 
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COPYHIGHTS  FOR  BOOKS,  PAMPHLETS, 
CHARTS,  PICTURES,  AND  ART  WORKS. 

Any  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United  States  may 
obtain  a  copyright  who  is  the  author,  inventor,  designer 
or  proprietor  of  any  book,  map,  chart,  dramatic  or  mu¬ 
sical  composition,  engraving,  cut,  print,  or  photograph 
or  negative  thereof,  or  of  a  painting,  drawing,  chromo, 
statue,  statuary,  and  of  models  and  designs,  intended  to 
be  perfected  as  works  of  the  fine  arts. 

A  copyright  is  not  valid  unless  the  title  or  description 
is  recorded  in  the  library  of  Congress,  befo7’e  the  publica¬ 
tion  o  f  the  work. 

Those  who  desire  to  obtain  copyrights  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  MuNN  &  Co.,  No.  361  Broadway, 
New-York,  and  send  us  the  title  of  the  book,  print,  pho¬ 
tograph,  or  article.  We  will  then  cause  the  title  to  be 
printed,  and  recorded  at  Washington,  as  by  law  re¬ 
quired.  The  official  certificate  of  copyright  will  then  be 
immediately  sent  to  our  client.  Our  charge  to  attend  to 
the  business  of  obtaining  a  copyright  is  $5.  which  please 
remit  with  the  title.  Copyrights  are  filed  in  advance  of 
the  issue  of  the  work  ;  therefore  we  only  need  to  receive 
from  the  applicant  the  intended  title  of  his  production, 
not  the  work  itself. 

If  a  copyright  is  desired  for  a  painting,  drawing, 
chromo,  statue,  statuary,  or  model  or  design  for  a  work 
of  art,  send  us  the  intended  title,  and  also  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  thereof  and  $5. 

Copyrights  are  granted  for  the  term  of  twenty-eight 
years,  and  may  be  renewed  for  fourteen  additional  years, 
if  the  renewal  is  filed  within  six  months  before  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  the  first  term. 

Copyrights  may  be  assigned ;  the  assignment  must 
be  recorded  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress. 

Foreigners  who  are  not  residents  of  the  United  States 
cannot  obtain  copyrights;  but  if  residents,  they  may 
obtain  copyrights. 

Labels  for  goods,  bottles,  etc.,  may  be  copyrighted. 
Cost,  $16.  See  page  23.  But  machines  and  inventions 
cannot  be  copyrighted. 

Address  Munn  &  Co.,  361  Broadway,  New-York,  for 
further  information. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Our  extended  experience  of  over  thirty  years  in  con¬ 
nection  with  The  Scientific  American  makes  our 
establishment  a  sort  of  factotum  for  the  receipt  and 
reply  to  questions  of  all  kinds.  Thousands  of  these 
questions  are  answered,  generally,  in  The  Scientific 
American,  to  which  everybody  who  desires  to  be  well 
informed  should  subscribe.  There  are  still  other  ques¬ 
tions  of  a  special  or  personal  nature  to  which  written 
replies  by  mail  are  desired  by  our  correspondents. 

“  Myself  and  friend  wish  to  join  in  manufacturing  a 
patented  article,  and  form  a  company.  How  shall  we 
proceed  ?  How  ought  the  patent  deeds  to  be  arranged  ?” 

“  Can  a  patent  be  attached  and  sold  for  debt  by 
sheriff,  like  other  personal  propeny?  ” 

“Suppose  three  parties  own  each  one-third  of  a 
patent.  Questions  :  (i)  Is  not  each  owner  entitled  to 
one-third  of  the  profits  made  by  the  other  owners  ?  (2) 

Can  one  owner  of  a  patent  make,  sell  and  use,  and 
grant  rights  to  others,  without  consent  and  without 
accounting  to  the  other  owners  ?  ” 

“  If  I  assign  a  patent  in  full,  with  the  verbal  under¬ 
standing  that  the  purchaser  is  to  make  certain  payments, 
am  I  not  entitled  to  recover  back  my  patent  if  he  fails  to 
pay?  If  not,  what  is  my  remedy?  ” 

“  I  send  you  herewith  copy  of  an  assignment  of  a 
patent  made  to  me.  Please  state  whether  it  is  correctly 
drawn." 

“  I  own  the  right  for  the  State  of  New-York  for  the 
washing-machine  patented  by  John  Doe,  July  4,  1876. 
Question  ;  Has  the  original  patentee,  or  other  person, 
the  right  to  make  the  machines  in  some  other  State  and 
fill  orders  for  machines  to  be  used  in  this  State  ?  " 

To  questions  like  the  above,  or  those  of  a  kindred 
nature,  we  are  always  ready  and  willing  to  send  brief 
written  replies,  provided  correspondents  are  thoughtful 
enough  to  enclose  a  small  fee  in  recognition  of  the  ser¬ 
vice.  This  should  not  be  less  than  from  one  to  five  dol¬ 
lars.  If  we  find  that  we  are  unable  to  give  the  informa¬ 
tion  requested,  we  return  money.  Address  Munn  &  Co., 
361  Broadway,  X.  Y.  Questions  relating  to  patent  in¬ 
fringements  cannot  be  thus  answered ;  see  pages  17  and  26. 
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WILL  IT  PAY  TO  TAKE  A  PATENT? 

On  page  3,  readers  are  informed  that  we  are  always 
happy  to  give  them  our  opinion  as  to  the  novelty  of  their 
inventions,  without  charge.  But  some  persons,  when 
they  send  for  such  information,  add  many  other  inquiries, 
difficult  to  answer,  and  not  included  in  our  gratuitous 
invitation;  as  for  example  :  “  What  is  it  worth?  Who 
will  buy?  Will  it  pay?  Does  it  infringe?  Does  it 
conflict  with  B’s  patent?  If  you  will  guarantee  it  does 
not  infringe,  I  will  apply  for  a  patent,”  etc. 

The  following  hints  may  prove  useful  as  a  sort  of 
general  answer. 

“  What  is  it  worth  ?  Who  will  buy  ?  ”  As  a  general 
rule,  an  invention  is  worth  little  or  nothing  until  the  patent 
is  obtained  ;  and  until  then,  no  one  is  likely  to  buy. 
Therefore  the  first  thing  to  be  considered,  the  first  step 
to  be  taken,  is  to  obtain  the  patent. 

“  Will  it  pay  ?  ”  As  a  general  rule,  every  patentable 
improvement  will  more  than  repay  the  small  cost  of  tak¬ 
ing  out  the  patent.  The  sale  of  a  single  machine,  or  of 
a  single  right  of  use,  will  often  bring  back  more  than  the 
whole  outlay  for  the  patent.  The  extent  of  profit  fre¬ 
quently  depends  upon  the  business  capacity  of  the 
inventor  or  his  agent.  One  man  by  his  activity  will 
make  a  fortune  from  an  unpromising  improvement,  while 
another,  possessing  a  brilliant  invention,  will  realize  little 
or  nothing,  owing  to  incompeicnee. 

Does  it  Infringe  ?  To  answer  this  in  each  individual 
case  requires  the  special  search  mentioned  on  page  17. 
Infringement  consists  in  the  use,  sale,  or  manufacture  of 
something  already  patented,  whereby  the  patentee  suf¬ 
fers  injury. 

It  is  not  an  infringement  to  make  a  patented  article 
simply  for  private  experimental  purposes,  with  a  view 
to  test  the  sufficiency  of  the  patent,  or  to  improve 
upon  the  patent,  or  for  other  purposes  of  private  investi¬ 
gation.  It  is  notan  infringement  to  take  out  a  patent  for 
an  invention  which  is  an  improvement  on  a  previous 
patent.  It  is  not  an  infringement  to  own,  to  buy,  or  to 
sell  any  patent.  It  is  not  an  infringement  to  sell  rights 
under  any  patent,  whether  town,  county  or  state  rights, 
or  licenses. 
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All  good  improvements  are  worth  patenting,  even  if 
their  use  should  be  found  to  infringe  a  prior  patent. 
Only  a  few,  comparatively,  of  the  large  number  of  pat¬ 
ents  issued  prove  to  infringe  ;  and  the  infringing  device 
is  sometimes  worth  more  than  the  patent  with  which  it 
conflicts.  Patentees  of  conflicting  inventions  can  usually 
make  satisfactory  arrangements  with  the  owners  of  the 
prior  patents  ;  it  is  obviously  to  the  interest  of  prior  pat¬ 
entees  to  have  their  patents  used  as  extensively  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  princely  revenuq  of  Howe,  the  inventor  of 
the  sewing-machine,  was  about  $500,000  annually, 
derived  chiefly  from  two  infringing  patentees,  payinghim 
a  small  royalty  on  each  machine.  The  net  profits  divided 
among  the  owners  of  one  of  these  infringing  patents  — 
the  celebrated  Wheeler  and  Wilson  —  are  reported  to  be 
more  than  $1,000,000  a  year.  The  profits  of  the  other, 
the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.,  are  reported  at  from 
$2,000,000  to  $3,000,000  a  year.  I.  M.  Singer,  author  of 
the  Singer  Sewing-Machine,  left,  at  his  decease,  an 
estate  valued  at  thirteen  millions  of  dollars. 


HOW  TO  INVENT. 

The  way  to  invent  is  to  keep  thinking ;  and  to  thought 
add  practical  experiments.  Examine  things  about  you, 
and  study  how  to  improve  them.  Keep  your  eyes  and  ears 
open,  ask  questions,  be  a  continual  seeker  after  useful 
information.  Ihose  who  do  this,  soon  acquire  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  sciences,  and  insensibly  become  educated. 

To  avoid  waste  of  time  in  reproducing  old  devices,  the 
inventor  should  be  well  posted  in  regard  to  inventions 
that  hav’e  already  been  made.  He  should  also  be  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  particular  classes  of  devices  in  which 
improvements  are  most  demanded.  For  this  purpose, 
an  attentive  study  of  The  Scientific  American  will 
be  almost  indispensable.  This  splendid  newspaper  is 
published  weekly,  furnishes  thousands  of  suggestions 
and  subjects  for  invention,  supplies  the  mind  with  knowl¬ 
edge,  gives  the  latest  information  concerning  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  new  discovery,  with  elegant  engravings.  $3.20 
a  year.  Munn  &  Co.,  361  Broadway,  Publishers.  Send 
10  cents  for  a  specimen  copy,  or  buy  at  news  store. 

- - — 
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HOW  TO  SELL  PATENTS. 


The  first  requisite  is  to  make  the  merits  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  improvement  publicly  known.  This  may  be 
done  in  various  ways  :  By  advertisements  in  newspapers, 
by  cards,  circulars,  pamphlets,  etc.,  by ^ocal  and  travel¬ 
ing  agents.  Some  persons  appoint  agents  in  each  town 
or  county,  giving  them,  as  commission,  a  liberal  portion 
of  the  net  proceeds  for  the  sale  of  rights,  or  of  the 
receipts  for  machines  sold. 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  immediate  methods 
of  bringing  the  merits  of  an  invention  before  the  public, 
is  to  have  it  noticed  and  engraved  in  The  Scientific 
American.  This  paper,  published  weekly,  is  seen  by 
probably  not  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  readers, 
who  comprise  all  of  the  most  intelligent  persons  of 
scientific  and  mechanical  acquirements  in  the  country. 
The  fact  of  publication  in  The  Scientific  American 
is  a  passport  to  their  attention  and  favor.  “Yes,  that  is 
a  good  invention.  I  have  seen  it  illustrated  in  The 
Scientific  American,  and  understand  its  construc¬ 
tion.  I  advise  you  to  purchase  the  right."  We  sup¬ 
pose  that  more  patents  are  sold  upon  such  advice  than 
by  all  other  agencies  and  means  put  together. 

The  splendid  engravings  which  adorn  our  paper  are 
prepared  by  the  most  talented  artists.  We  are  always 
glad  to  illustrate  new  and  useful  inventions  in  The 
Scientific  American,  and,  owing  to  the  interest 
which  our  readers  take  in  such  novelties,  we  make  the 
expense  to  the  patentee  as  low  as  possible— generally 
but  very  little  above  the  actual  cost  to  us. 

If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  count  the  proba¬ 
ble  cost  to  him  of  printing  and  circulating,  by  mail, 
a  mass  of  circulars,  containing  an  engraving  and  de¬ 
scription  of  his  invention,  and  then  compare  that  cost 
with  the  insignificant  figure  he  would  have  to  pay  us 
to  get  up  the  same  cut  and  description,  and  print 
and  circulate  fofiy  thousand  copies  thereof  in  The 
Scientific  American,  he  will  appreciate  the  mar¬ 
velous  economy  offered  by  our  journal.  -The  circular 
plan  would  cost  the  patentee  more  for  the  white  paper 
alone,  than  we  (Munn  &  Co.)  should  charge  for  the 
entire  job.  After  publication,  the  engravings  are  sent 
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to  the  owner,  who  can  then  use  them  for  other  papers, 
circulars,  etc. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  patent  rights  for  different 
States,  counties,  etc.,  one  very  common  method  is  to  fix 
the  price  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  population. 

The  license  and  royalty  plan  is  often  the  most  profit¬ 
able  method  of  employing  patents.  This,  in  effect, 
involves  a  sort  of  contract  between  a  patentee  and  a 
partner  or  manufacturer,  by  which  the  latter,  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  license  to  make  the  thing,  agrees  to  pay  to 
the  patentee  a  specified  sum  upon  each  article  made  or 
sold.  The  patentee  of  the  chimney-spring,  now  so  com¬ 
monly  used  to  fasten  glass  chimneys  upon  lamps,  was 
accustomed  to  grant  licenses  to  manufacturers  on  receiv¬ 
ing  a  royalty  of  a  few  cents  per  dozen.  His  income  was 
at  one  time  reported  to  be  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year 
from  this  source.  Howe,  the  inventor  of  the  sewing- 
machine,  received  a  royalty  of  from  five  to  ten  dollars  on 
each  machine,  and  his  annual  income  was  estimated  at 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Goodyear,  the  inventor 
of  vulcanized  rubber,  divided  his  patent  up  into  many 
different  rights,  licensing  one  company  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  rubber  combs,  another  for  hose-pipes,  another  for 
shoes,  another  for  clothing,  another  for  wringers,  etc. 
Each  company  or  partner  paid  a  tariff.  Lyall,  inventor 
of  the  continuous  loom,  in  like  manner  divided  his 
patent  into  many  different  rights;  one  company  weaves 
carpets,  another  corsets,  another  bags,  another  sheetings. 

In  all  cases  where  an  invention  can  be  advantageously 
represented  by  engravings,  the  patentee  should  have 
them  made,  to  be  used  on  billheads,  letters,  pamphlets, 
and  circulars.  He  should,  however,  remember  that  it 
is  bad  economy  to  have  poor  pictures.  A  bad  cut  con¬ 
veys  a  bad  idea  of  the  merits  of  an  invention  ;  on  the 
contrary,  a  good  bright,  artistic  engraving  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  aid  in  selling  patents.  ' 

Additional  information  concerning  the  sale  of  patents, 
forms  for  deeds,  licenses,  etc.,  full  census  of  the  United 
States  by  counties,  table  of  occupations  showing  the 
number  of  people  in  each  occupation,  etc.,  may  be 
found  in  the  Scientific  American  Reference  Book,  for  con¬ 
tents  of  which  see  page  46. 
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I  STATE  LAWS  CONCERNING  PATENTS. 

All  laws  of  State  Legislatures  that  interfere  with  the 
free  sale  of  patent  rights,  such  as  the  requiring  of  the 
>  agent  or  patentee  to  file  copies  of  patents,  take  licenses, 
procure  certificates,  comply  with  forms,  or  which  pur¬ 
port  to  release  the  payee  of  ordinary  notes  of  hand 
given  for  patents,  or  which  require  any  special  words 
I  concerning  a  patent  to  be  written  on  the  face  of  the 
note — all  such  State  laws  are  void  and  unconstitutional. 
All  State  judges,  sheriffs,  or  other  State  officials,  who 
I  under  pretence  of  any  such  State  laws,  undertake  tc 
I  stop,  arrest,  or  interfere  with  patentees  or  their  agents, 
in  the  free  sale  of  patents,  make  themselves  liable  in 
damages  and  other  punishment,  before  the  United 

(States  Courts. 

If  any  patentee  or  owner  of  a  patent  right,  or  his 
agent,  is  thus  interfered  with,  he  should  resist,  and 
^  apply  to  the  nearest  Judge  of  a  United  States  Court  foi 
1  redress. 

The  United  States  Court,  in  the  case  of  John  Robin- 
I  son,  held  that  this  kind  of  State  legislation  is  unauthor- 
I  ized,  that  property  in  inventions  e.xists  by  virtue  of  th< 
I  laws  of  Congress,  and  that  no  State  has  a  right  tc 
5  interfere  with  its  enjoyment,  or  annex  conditions  to  the 
^  grant. 

1  If  the  patentee  complies  with  the  laws  of  Congress  or 
J  the  subject,  he  has  a  right  to  go  into  the  open  marke' 
5  anywhere  within  the  United  States  and  sell  his  property 
j  But  a  distinction  should  be  kept  in  mind  between  the 
selling  of  patents  and  patent  pi'ivileges,  and  the  selling 
I  of  goods  or  manufactured  articles.  All  who  sell  goods 
I  whether  patented  or  not  patented,  must  conform  to  the 
local  and  State  laws  relating  to  goods. 

Decisions  of  the  United  States  Courts  on  these  point; 
I  are  given  in  the  Scientific  American  Supplement 
5  No.  25.  Price  10  cents.  To  be  had  at  The  Scientific 
American  Office,  361  Broadway,  and  at  any  news  store 

\  The  patent  and  all  its  rights  are  under  the  o^vner’5 
>  control;  and  after  a  patent  is  issued,  it  is  not  subject  tc 
1  additional  payments  or  to  taxes  of  any  kind,  whethei 
^  national,  state  or  local. 
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ENGRAVINGS  AND  ADVERTISING. 


Experience  shows  that  the  illustration  of  inventions 
by  engravings  is  one  of  the  best  means  ever  devised  for 
the  introduction  of  inventions  and  the  sale  of  patents. 
As  a  means  for  the  circulation  of  such  illustrations, 
nothing  can  compare  in  value  with  The  Scientific  j 
American.  Every  engraving  published  therein  goes  | 
before  not  less  than  three  hundred  and'  fifty  thousand  I 
persons. 

All  good  business  men,  before  spending  their  money 
upon  advertising,  are  in  the  habit  of  inquiring  about  the  | 
character  and  extent  of  circulation  enjoyed  %  the  jour¬ 
nal  that  solicits  their  patronage.  In  this  respect  the 
publishers  of  The  Scientific  American  challenge 
the  closest  scrutiny  ;  the  facts  will  show  that  their  terms 
are  much  lower  than  those  of  any  other  journal  of  the 
same  class  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  circulation. 

Parties  who  desire  to  have  their  machines  illustrated, 
can  address  the  undersigned,  who  are  also  prepared  to 
send  artists  to  make  sketches  of  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments,  with  a  view  to  their  publication  in  The 
Scientific  Americ.an.  Munn  &  Co.,  361  Broadway, 
New- York. 


LAST  CENSUS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES~1880. 


Alabama . 1,262,344 

Arkansas .  802,564 

California  .  864,686 

Colorado .  164.649 

Connecticut _  622,683 

Delaware .  146,654 

Florida .  2^,5^ 

Georgia  . t. 538.933 

Illinois . 3,078,769 

Indiana  .  . 1,9^,362 

Iowa . 1,6^,463 

Kansas .  995,966 

Kentucky . i,^8,5^ 

Louisiana  .  940,263 

Maine .  648,945 

Maryland .  934,632 

Massachusetts  .1,783,0^ 
Michigan . 1,636,335 

— - — 


Minnesota _  780,806 

Mississippi . . .  1,131,592 

Missoun . 2,168,804 

Nebraska _  452,432 

Nevada  .  62,265 

N.  Hampshire  346,984 
New  Jersey..  .1,130,892 

N  ew-York _ 5,083,810 

N.  Carolina.  .1,400,000 

Ohio . 3,198.239 

Oregon .  174,767 

Pennsylvania. 4,2ft2, 786 
Rhode  Island.  276,530 
S.  Carolina. .  99^,706 
Tennessee  ...1,542,463 

Texas . 1.592.574 

V'ermont .  332,286 

Viiginia . 1,512,203 


W.  V'irginia. .  618,193 
Wisconsin  ...1,315,480 

Total  States  49,367,361 
TERRITORIES. 
Dis.  Columbia  177,638 

.\rizona .  40,441 

Dakota .  135,1^ 

Idaho .  32.611 

Montana .  39,i57 

New  Mexico.  118,430 

Utah  .  143,907 

Washington..  73,120 
Wyoming _  20,788 

T otal  T erre . .  783,272 
Total  States.49,367,361 
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FOREiaN  PATENTS, 


The  American  patent  law  contains  a  special  provision 
in  favor  of  the  inventor  who  desires  to  secure  patents  in 
other  countries,  namely:  It  provides  that  after  a  home 
patent  is  allowed,  the  application  may  remain  in  the 
secret  archives  of  the  Patent-Office  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  six  months,  thus  enabling  the  inventor  to 
arrange  for  his  foreign  patents  in  advance  of  all  other 
persons.  But  if  the  inventor  permits  the  American  patent 
to  issue  before  he  has  applied  for  foreign  patents,  he  loses 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  them  ;  for  in  most  coun¬ 
tries  the  patent  is  invalid  if  previously  patented  else¬ 
where  ;  the  inventor  is  thus  deprived  of  the  credit  and 
emoluments  that  he  might  easily  have  secured.  Many 
valuable  patents  have  thus  been  lost  to  their  inventors 
in  European  countries. 

Such  is  the  prestige  and  fame  for  ingenuity  which 
Americans  enjoy  in  Europe  that  good  American  inven¬ 
tions  are  in  demand,  and  if  proper  steps  are  taken,  may 
be  quickly  introduced  and  rendered  profitable.  We  sug¬ 
gest  to  American  inventors  that  they  endeavor  to  avail 
themselves  of  every  advantage  that  they  can  in  this  direction. 

The  expenses  of  procuring  patents  in  Europe  having 
been  greatly  reduced,  the  obstacle  of  cost  no  longer 
stands  seriously  in  the  way  of  the  American  patentee. 
If,  however,  he  is  unable  to  meet  the  expense,  he  should 
find  a  reliable  partner  who  will  pay  the  costs  and  share 
the  profits.  Arrangements  of  this  kind  have  in  many 
cases  proved  highly  profitable  to  all  concerned.  Agree¬ 
ments  with  one  partner  for  England,  with  another  for 
France,  and  so  on,  might  prove  advantageous.  See 
form  of  contract  for  this  purpose,  on  next  page. 

The  following  schedule  shows  the  best  countries  in 
which  to  take  patents  : 


PATENT  APPLICA. 
TION  COSTS. 


POPULATION. 

.  .  5.000,000 
.40,000,000 
.45,000,000 
.45,000,000 
.  6,000.000 
18,000,000 


Canada. . 
England. 
Germany 
France  . . 


Belgium 
Spain  . . 


100 

100 

100 
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The  Spanish  patent  includes  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Phi-  j 
lippines,  and  all  the  Spanish  Colonies. 

In  the  following  countries  the  costs  to  applv  for 
patents  are:  Austria,  $ioo  ;  Italy,  $ioo;  Russia,  $250;  | 
Sweden,  ijlioo ;  Norway,  $100  ;  Portugal,  $400  ;  British  I 
India,  S200 ;  Australian  and  other  British  Colonies,  each 
about  $200. 

Remit  to  our  order  the  amounts  above  stated,  and  | 
we  will  immediately  send  you  the  necessary  forms  for  ' 
signature.  Munn  &  Co.,  Solicitors  of  American  and 
Foreign  Patents,  Proprietors  of  The  Scientific  Amer¬ 
ican,  361  Broadway,  New-York.  { 


of  an  A^eement  between  the  Inventor  and  one  or 
mote  Partners,  concerning  Foreign  Patents. 

Whereas,,  I,  Richard  Roe,  of  Wyoming,  County  of 
Mohawk,  State  of  New-York,  have  invented  a  new  and 
useful  improvement  in  Musical  Instruments,  lor  which 
‘  my  application  for  Letters  Patent  of  the  United  States 
has  been  allowed ; 

And  whereas,  John  Doe,  of  the  above-named  place, 
hath  advanced  to  me  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars, 
to  be  applied  toward  the  securing  of  Letters  Patent  for 
the  said  invention  in  France,  through  the  agency  of 
Messrs.  Munn  &  Co.,  of  New-York: 

Now  this  Indenture  witnesseth  :  That,  for  and  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  said  payment  to  me  made,  I  do  hereby 
stipulate  and  agree,  for  myself,  my  heirs  and  assigns, 
that  all  the  net  receipts  in  any  manner  arising  from  the 
said  French  patent,  shall  be  paid  over  and  delivered 
unto  the  said  John  Doe,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  until  the 
said  sum  by  him  advanced  hath  been  repaid  with  lawful 
interest ;  and  that  thereafter  the  said  John  Doe,  his  heirs 
and  assigns,  shall  have  and  receive  one-tenth  of  all  the 
net  receipts  in  any  manner  arising  from  the  said  French 
1  patent  for  and  during  the  entire  remaining  term  for 
which  said  French  patent  is  or  may  be  granted. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal,  this  ist  day  of  January, 
I  .A.  D.  1879. 

[  In  presence  of  Richard  Roe.  (seal.) 

William  Joe. 
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THE  BASIS  OF  INDUSTRY. 

In  the  practical  application  of  new  and  useful  improve- 
nents,  America  leads  the  world.  According  to  an  estimate 
nade  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  from  six  to  seven-  I 
nghths  of  the  entire  manufacturing  capital  of  the  United 
States,  or  upward  of  six  thousand  millions  of  dollars, 
probably  is  based  upon  Patents,  either  directly  or  in-  | 
lirectly.  A  very  large  proportion  of  all  patents  prove  I 
•emunerative,  which  is  the  reason  why  so  many  are  [ 
ipplied  for,  and  so  many  millions  of  capital  invested  in  1 
heir  working.  “But  all  patents,”  says  an  able  writer,  | 
‘  are  not  productive  ;  neither  are  all  farms  ;  all  men  are 
lot  rich  ;  all  mines  are  not  bonanzas. 

“  There  is  scarcely  an  article  of  human  convenience 
ir  necessity  in  the  market  to-day,  that  has  not  at  some-  | 
ime  or  other  been  the  subject  of  a  patent,  either  in  | 
.vhole  or  in  part.  The  sale  of  every  such  article  yields  i 
he  inventor  a  profit.  If  we  purchase  a  box  of  paper  | 
collars,  a  portion  of  the  price  goes  to  the  inventor  ;  if  1 
,ve  buy  a  sewing-machine,  the  chances  are  that  we  pay  y 
i  royalty  to  as  many  as  a  dozen  or  fifteen  inventors  at  1 
ince.  Indeed,  the  field  is  so  vast  and  the  number  of  y 
irofitable  patents  so  great  that  it  would  be  far  preferable  1 
o  undertake  a  recapitulation  of  those  patents  which  are  I 
lot  profitable  than  those  which  are.” 


HOW  MUCH  ARE  PATENTS  WORTH. 

In  an  official  report,  a  chief  examiner  of  the  Patent 
Office  says:  “A  patent,  if  it  is  worth  anything,  when 
properly  managed,  is  worth  and  can  easily  be  sold  for 
'rom  ten  to  fifty  thousand  dollars.  These  remarks  only 
apply  to  patents  of  ordinary  or  minor  value.  They  do 
not  include  such  as  the  telegraph,  the  planing-machine, 
and  the  rubber  patents,  which  are  worth  millions  each. 
A  few  cases  of  the  first  kind  will  better  illustrate  my 
meaning : 

“  A  man  obtained  a  patent  for  a  slight  improvement  in 
straw-cutters,  took  a  model  of  his  invention  through  the 
Western  States,  and  after  a  tour  of  eight  months  returned 
with  forty  thousand  dollars  in  cash,  or  its  equivalent. 

“  Another  inventor  obtained  extension  of  a  patent  for 
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a  machine  to  thresh  and  clean  grain,  and  sold  it  in  about 
fifteen  months  for  sixty  thousand  dollars.  A  third  ob¬ 
tained  a  patent  for  a  printing-ink,  and  refused  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  and  finally  sold  it  for  about  sixty  thousand 
dollars. 

“These  are  ordinary  cases  of  minor  invention,  em¬ 
bracing  no  very  considerable  inventive  powers,  and  of 
which  hundreds  go  out  from  the  Patent  Office  every 
year.  Experience  shows  that  the  most  profitable  patents 
are  those  which  contain  very  little  real  invention,  and 
are  to  a  superficial  observer  of  little  value.” 

THE  PALACE  OF  LAWS. 


Our  frontispiece  (page  2)  shows  the  capital  of  the 
United  States  at  Washington,  the  finest  edifice  in  the 
New  World.  It  may  be  justly  styled  the  Palace  of 
Laws,  for  within  its  precincts  the  statutes  of  the  nation 
are  enacted  and  expounded.  Here  are  framed  the  patent 
laws  and  kindred  ordinances  for  the  encouragement  of 
authors  and  inventors. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  Capitol  was  laid  by  the  illus¬ 
trious  Washington,  on  the  i8th  day  of  September,  1793. 
The  building  was  opened  for  the  meeting  of  Congress 
November  17th,  1800.  Enlargement  and  new  dome 
completed  in  1867,  The  edifice  fronts  the  east,  is  751 
feet  long,  348  feet  wide,  and  covers  3  acres ;  court-yards 
3>^  acres;  in  all  7  acres.  The  predominant  material  of 
the  exterior  is  white  marble.  The  dome  is  of  cast-iron, 
135  K  feet  in  the  largest  diameter,  and  287  feet  high,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  statue  of  Liberty  19%  feet  high.  The 
interior  of  the  dome  forms  a  remarkable  circular  cham¬ 
ber,  or  rotunda,  96  feet  in  diameter,  180  feet  high.  One 
thousand  gas  jets,  flashed  by  electricity,  illuminate  the 
interior  by  night.  The  walls  of  the  rotunda  are  adorned 
with  historical  paintings  by  eminent  artists.  The  Senate 
Chamber,  House  of  Representatives,  Supreme  Court 
Rooms,  and  other  apartments,  are  splendidly  decorated. 
The  halls  are  lined  with  polished  marble  from  every 
State  in  the  Union.  Frescoes,  paintings  and  sculptures 
abound.  The  front  porticoes  are  supported  by  one  hun¬ 
dred  Corinthian  columns  of  white  marble.  The  cost  of 
the  Capitol  building  was  thirteen  millions  of  dollars. 
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MULTT7M  IN  PARVO. 

One  of  our  correspondents  writes  to  know  if  we  will 
not  be  so  good  as  to  send  a  messenger  to  an  address 
which  he  gives,  up  town — distance  two  and  a  half  miles 
from  our  office —  to  make  certain  inquiries  for  him.  It 
would  require  one  and  a  half  liours’  time  to  do  the 
errand,  and  not  a  stamp  enclosed.  Another  wants  us  to 
write  a  letter,  and  tell  him  where  to  get  a  combined  ther¬ 
mometer  and  barometer.  Another  “  Will  you  be  good 
enough  to  give  me  the  names  and  addresses  of  several  of 
the  makers  of  the  best  brick-machines?  ”  Another  wants 
water-wheels.  Another  threshing-machines.  Each 
writer  desires  our  written  opinion  as  to  which  is  the  best 
device,  with  our  reasons,  and  not  one  is  thoughtful 
enough  to  inclose  a  fee,  or  reflect  that  to  answer  his 
request  will  consume  considerable  of  our  time.  Another 
party  wishes  us  to  write  to  him  the  recipe  for  making 
ornaments  out  of  coal-tar,  where  he  can  buy  the  mixture 
ready  for  use,  and  how  much  checker-men  will  sell  for 
in  the  New-York  market.  Mr.  A.  wants  us  to  send  him 
a  good  recipe  to  make  his  hair  grow  and  prevent  dan¬ 
druff.  Mr.  B.  desires  us  to  write  him  by  return  mail  and 
state  what  pressure  per  square  inch  will  first-class  steel 
pipes  stand,  ^  inch  outside  diameter,  54  thick,  making 
^  inside.  Mr.  C.  wishes  us  to  write  and  tell  him  how 
to  prepare  a  fluid  which,  when  a  stick  or  bit  of  paper  is 
dipped  therein,  and  then  exposed  to  the  air,  will  ignite 
like  a  match.  Mr.  D.  wants  us  to  tell  him  of  some 
valuable  invention,  of  which  he  can  buy  the  patent 
cheap,  that  would  be  suitable  for  him  to  take  to  sell  on 
his  travels  out  West,  by  towns,  counties,  etc.  Others 
want  us  to  put  them  in  communication  with  some  person 
who  will  purchase  an  interest  in  their  inventions,  or 
manufacture  for  them,  or  furnish  this  or  that  personal  in¬ 
formation.  We  are  at  all  times  happy  to  serve  our  cor¬ 
respondents,  but  if  replies  to  such  personal  matters 
are  expected,  a  small  fee,  say  from  one  to  five  dollars, 
should  be  sent,  according  to  the  nature  or  importance 
of  the  case.  In  most  cases  we  can  furnish  the  infor¬ 
mation  requested  ;  but  if  unable  to  do  so,  we  return 
the  money.  Address  Munn  &:  Co.,  361  Broadway, 
New-York. 
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THE  SdENTIEIC  AMERICAN  OFFICES. 


On  page  6  we  give  an  engraving,  an  exterior  view,  of 
the  main  offices  of  the  Scientific  Americ.\n,  at  361 
Broadway,  corner  Franklin  street.  An  interior  view  is 
seen  on  the  opposite  page.  Our  location  is  verv*  central, 
being  only  a  few  steps  from  the  City  Hall  Park^  the  Post 
Office,  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  Elevated  and  Street 
Railways,  etc. 

In  carrying  on  our  extensive  patent  business  we  aim 

to  conduct  it  in  the 
most  expeditious  and 
systematic  manner. 
\Ve  are  assisted  by  the 
most  experienced  ex¬ 
aminers  and  specifica¬ 
tion  writers.  The  finest 
mechanical  draughts¬ 
men  in  the  country  pre¬ 
pare  our  drawings. 

The  utmost  care  is 
taken  to  guard  the  pri¬ 
vacy  and  preserve  the 
safety  of  the  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  inchoate  in¬ 
ventions  committed  to 
our  care ;  and  we  may 
here  mention  with  sat¬ 
isfaction  the  fact  that 
during  our  long  pro¬ 
fessional  career  of  over 
thirty  years,  not  one  of 
our  clients  has  ever 
found  his  confidence  in 
us  misplaced. 

In  addition  to  the 
large  main  office,  are  the  model-room,  the  engraving- 
room  and  the  editorial  rooms,  where  the  interesting 
matter  that  fills  the  pages  of  The  Scientific  .Ameri- 
c.\.\  is  prepared. 

The  printing  of  The  Scientific  American  is  done 
in  a  neighboring  building,  where  several  large  steam 
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presses  are  kept  in  constant  motion,  day  and  night, 
during  the  greater  part  of  each  week,  to  work  off  our 
large  edition.  After  leaving  the  press  the  sheets  pass 
through  a  folding-machine,  are  by  machinery  then 
trimmed,  and  then  enveloped  for  the  mail. 

The  addresses  of  our  subscribers  are  printed  on  slips 
of  paper,  and,  during  the  mailing  operation,  cut  and 
attached  by  means  of  a  curious  little  instrument  to  the 
separate  copies.  Regular  subscribers  receive  the  paper 
free  of  postage,  which  is  paid  by  us.  I'he  terms  of  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Scientific  American  are  $3.20  a 
year.  It  is  sold  by  single  numbers  by  all  news  dealers, 
10  cents  per  number.  Specimen  copies  can  also  be  had 
by  sending  10  cents  to  Munn  &  Co.,  361  Broadway. 

INew-York.  Every  number  of  The  Scientific  Ameri¬ 
can  is  elegantly  illustrated,  and  is  fujl  of  interesting, 
useful  reading  matter.  The  yearly  numbers  form  two 
large  volumes,  equal  in  quantity  to  four  thousand  ordi¬ 
nary  book  pages. 

^  f 

OXJH  BRANCH  OFFICE  IN  WASHINGTON. 

Our  Washington  office,  shown  in  the  engraving, 
page  14,  is  located  in  the  large  and  splendid  edifice 
known  as  the  Pacific  Building,  622  and  624  F  street, 
a  few  steps  from  the  corner  of  7th  street,  opposite 
which  stand  the  General  Post  Office  and  the  Patent 
Office  Building.  This  is  one  of  the  active  centers 
of  the  city.  Our  location  is  especially  convenient  for 
the  transaction  of  business.  We  employ  at  Washington 
a  corps  of  trained  assistants,  part  of  whom  make  it  their 
exclusive  duty  to  watch  and  assist  the  progress  of  our 
cases  before  the  Patent  Office.  For  these  services  we 
make  no  extra  charges. 

Another  division  of  our  helpers  in  Washington  devote 
themselves  to  the  preliminary  examination  of  inventions 
— a  matter  that  is  explained  more  fully  on  page  ii. 

It  is  to  the  systematic  method  and  abundant  supply  of 
trained  helpers,  personally  supervised  by  the  proprietors, 
that  the  long-continued  prosperity  and  remarkable  suc¬ 
cess  of  The  Scientific  American  Patent  Agency  are 
due. 
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DISTINGUISHED  AMERICAN  INVENTORS. 

Benjamin  Franklin  ;  b.  Boston,  1706 ;  d.  1790 ;  at 
12,  printer’s  apprentice,  fond  of  useful  reading;  27  to  40, 
teaches  himself  Latin,  etc.,  makes  various  useful  im¬ 
provements  ;  at  40  studies  electricity  ;  1752,  brings  elec¬ 
tricity  from  clouds  by  kite,  and  invents  the  lightning-rod. 

Eli  Whitney,  inventor  of  the  cotton-gin  ;  b.  West- 
borough,  Mass.,  1765  ;  d.  1825  ;  went  to  Georgia  1792  as 
teacher  ;  1793  invents  the  cotton-gin,  prior  to  which  a 
full  day’s  work  of  one  person  was  to  clean  by  hand  one 
pound  of  cotton  ;  one  machine  performs  the  labor  of  five 
thousand  persons  ;  1800  founds  Whitneyville,  makes  fire¬ 
arms,  by  the  interchangeable  system  of  the  parts. 

Robert  Fulton  ;  b.  Little  Britain,  Pa.,  1765  ;  d. 
1825;  artist  painter;  invents  steamboat  1793;  invents 
submarine  torpedoes  1797  to  1801  ;  builds  steamboat  in 
France  1803  ;  launches  passenger-boat  Clermont  at  N. 
Y.  1807,  and  steams  to  Albany  ;  1812,  builds  steam  ferry¬ 
boats  ;  1814,  builds  first  steam  war-vessel. 

Jethro  Wood,  inventor  of  the  modern  cast-iron 
plow;  b.  White  Creek,  N.  Y.,  1774;  d.  1834;  patented 
the  plow  1814.  Previously  the  plow  was  a  stick  of  wood, 
plated  with  iron.  Lawsuits  against  infringers  consumed 
his  means.  Secretary  Seward  said  :  “  Xo  man  has  ben¬ 
efited  the  country  pecuniarily  more  than  Jethro  Wood, 
and  no  man  has  been  as  inadequately  rewarded.” 

Thomas  Blanchard  ;  b.  1788,  Sutton,  Mass. ;  d. 
1864;  invented  tack  machine  1806;  builds  successful 
steam  carriage  1825  ;  builds  the  stern-wheel  boat  for  shal¬ 
low  waters,  now  in  common  use  on  Western  rivers  ;  1843 
patents  the  lathe  for  turning  irregular  forms,  now  in 
common  use  all  over  the  world  for  turning  lasts,  spokes, 
a.x-handles,  gun-stocks,  hat-blocks,  tackle-blocks,  etc. 

Ross  WiNANS,  of  Baltimore;  b.  1798,  X.  J.;  author 
of  many  inventions  relating  to  railways  ;  first  patent  1825  ; 
he  designed  and  patented  the  pivoted,  double-truck,  long 
passenger  cars  now  in  common  use.  His  genius  also 
assisted  the  development  of  railways  in  Russia. 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  inventor  of  harvesting  ma¬ 
chine  ;  b.  Walnut  Grove,  Va.,  1809 ;  in  1851  he  e.xhibited 
his  invention  at  the  World’s  Fair,  London,  with  practical 
success.  The  mowing  of  one  acre  was  one  day’s  man's 
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work  :  a  boy  with  a  mowing-machine  now  cuts  lo  acres  a 
day.  Mr.  McCormick’s  patents  made  him  a  millionaire. 

Charles  Goodyear,  inventor  and  patentee  of  the 
simple  mixture  of  rubber  and  sulphur,  the  basis  of  the 
present  great  rubber  industries  throughout  the  world; 
b.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1800 ;  in  1839,  by  the  accidental 
mixture  of  a  bit  of  rubber  and  sulphur  on  a  red-hot  stove, 
he  discovered  the  process  of  vulcanization.  The  Good¬ 
year  patents  proved  immensely  profitable. 

Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  inventor  and  patentee  of  elec¬ 
tric  telegraph;  b.  Charlestown,  Mass.,  1791;  d.  1872; 
artist  painter  ;  e.xhibited  first  drawings  of  telegraph  1832  ; 
half-mile  wire  in  operation  1835  ;  caveat  1837  ;  Congress 
appropriated  $30,000,  and  in  1844  first  telegraph  line 
from  Washington  to  Baltimore  was  opened  ;  after  long 
contests,  the  courts  sustained  his  patents,  and  he  real¬ 
ized  from  them  a  large  fortune. 

Elias  Howe,  inventor  of  the  modem  sewing-machine; 
b.  Spencer,  Mass.,  1819:  d.  1867;  machinist;  sewing- 
machine  patented  1846.  From  that  time  to  1854  his  prior¬ 
ity  was  contested,  and  he  suffered  from  poverty,  when  a 
decision  of  the  courts  in  his  favor  brought  him  large 
royalties,  and  he  realized  several  millions  from  his  patent. 

James  B.  Eads  ;  b.  1820 ;  author  and  constructor  of 
the  great  steel  bridge  over  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis, 
1867,  and  the  jetties  below  New  Orleans,  1876.  His 
remarkable  energy  was  shown  in  1861,  when  he  built 
and  delivered  complete  to  Government,  all  within  65 
days,  seven  iron-plated  steamers,  600  tons  each;  subse¬ 
quently  other  steamers.  Some  of  the  most  brilliant  suc¬ 
cesses  of  the  Union  arms  were  due  to  his  extraordinary 
rapidity  in  constructing  these  vessels. 

James  Ly.\ll,  N.Y.  City;  b.  1836;  invented  a  simple 
mixture,  1863,  for  enameling  cloth  Cor  knapsacks,  etc., 
from  which  he  realized  a  fortune  ;  in  1868  patented  the 
p>ositive-motion  loom,  which  patent  was  exceedingly 
profitable ;  is  the  founder  and  manager  of  sever^ 
great  establishments  ;  at  one  of  these,  23d  street,  N.  Y., 
4,000  hands  are  employed.  This  loom  increases  the 
production  and  lessens  the  cost  of  woven  fabrics.  A 
•single  loom,  attended  by  one  ^rl,  turns  out  320  square 
yards  in  10  hours,  the  fabric  being  8  vards  or  more  wide. 
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THE  WORTH  OF  SOME  PATENTS. 

The  Goodyear  Rubber  patent,  the  Sewing-machine 
patents,  the  Bell  Telephone  patents,  have  brought 
many  millions  of  dollars  to  their  owners,  and  are  notable 
instances  of  the  extraordinary  value  of  simple  inven¬ 
tions,  when  of  such  a  nature  as  to  enter  extensively  into 
the  requirejnents  of  the  general  public 

Minor  contrivances,  of  less  universal  need,  are  still,  in 
some  cases,  of  great  worth.  An  example  is  seen  in  Dr. 
Higgin’s  Sliding  Thimble  for  umbrellas.  This  is  a  little 
contrivance  for  pushing  umbrella  springs  and  protect¬ 
ing  the  fingers.  The  doctor  states  he  has  already  re¬ 
ceived  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  cash  as  royalties 
from  his  patents,  which  have  several  years  to  run,  and 
enjoys  an  income  from  them  of  several  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  He  secured  American,  English,  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  and  other  patents  at  a  small  cost.  His  foreign 
patents  have  proved  especially  profitable. 


THE  PATENT  OFFICE  AT  WASHINGTON. 

The  engraving  on  page  34  shows  a  full  exterior  view 
of  the  Patent  Office,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  edifices  in 
Washington.  It  is  of  the  Doric  order  of  architecture, 
433  feet  long,  331  feet  wide,  75  feet  high.  The  collec¬ 
tion  of  models  of  inventions  here  gathered  is  very  re¬ 
markable,  the  aggregate  number  being  over  200,000. 

On  page  10  we  give  an  interior  view  of  one  of  the  great 
model-rooms  of  the  Patent  Office,  nearly  400  feet  long, 
paved  with  marble.  The  models,  it  will  be  observed, 
are  deposited  in  glass  cabinets  upon  the  main  floor  and 
galleries. 

No  printed  statement  or  recommendation  that  we 
could  present  will  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  visitor  so  ad¬ 
equate  and  truthful  an  impression  of  the  magnitude  and 
wonderful  success  of  our  (Munn  &  Go’s)  labors  in  pro¬ 
curing  patents  for  inventors,  as  a  walk  through  the 
Patent  Office.  The  visitor  beholds  tier  upon  tier  of 
models,  rising  on  both  sides  from  floor  to  ceiling,  occu¬ 
pying  amain  portion  of  the  entire  building,  and  finds  on 
examining  the  records,  that  every  cabinet,  every  class* 
of  invention,  is  crowded  with  models  sent  from  The 
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Scientific  American  Patent  Agency,  and  that  a  very  5 
large  portion  of  all  the  patents  granted  are  to  our 
(Munn  &  Co’s)  clients. 

The  number  of  persons  generally  employed  at  the  s 
Patent  Office  is  between  four  and  five  hundred.  The  5 
principal  officers  are  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  who 
is  the  executive,  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  and  sev¬ 
enty  examiners.  Their  aggregate  salaries  amount  to  I 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
One  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  nearly, 
are  paid  into  the  Patent  Office  by  The  Scientific 
American  Patent  Agency  alone.  | 


THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST. 

Now  and  then,  professional  rivals,  jealous  or  un-  j 
reasonable  persons,  will  be  found  who  rail  about  Munn  I 
&  Co.,  usually  because  we  transact  so  much  business  j 
and  make  small  charges.  These  carpers  falsely  allege  A 
that  they  can  do  the  business  better,  afford  more  time.  Y 

Everybody  knows,  however,  that  the  best  service  and  I 
the  most  reasonable  rates  are  generally  furnished  by  | 
large,  well-conducted  establishments,  and  the  patent  I 
agency  business  is  no  exception.  We  have  a  staff  of  < 
trained  assistants  and  draughtsmen  ;  we  give  to  every  | 
case  careful  study,  experienced  care,  and  abwidance  of 
time ;  we  have  helpers  at  Washington,  who  make  it  their  i 
special  duty  to  watch  over  and  assist  the  progress  of  our  | 
cases  before  the  Patent  Office,  give  explanations,  and  | 
see  that  the  best  claims  are  allowed.  No  extra  charges  j 
are  made  for  these  services.  Our  efforts  are  usually  i 
successful  and  give  general  satisfaction.  For  many  < 
years  we  have  secured  more  patents  for  inventors,  and  j 
done  more  patent  business  than  the  combined  business  1 
of  the  majority  of  the  four  hundred  patent  agents  in  this  I 
country.  The  largest  proportion  of  all  the  most  valuable 
and  successful  patents  now  existing  were  obtained 
through  The  Scientific  American  Patent  Agency. 

The  only  countries  in  which  Americans  may  file  > 
Caveats  for  inventions  are  tne  United  States  and  | 
Canada. 
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THE  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN  REFERENCE 
BOOK.— Price,  Twenty-five  Cents. 


I  This  is  a  most  useful  little  bound  book  ot  150  pages, 
j  eomprising,  probably,  the  most  extensive  variety  of 
standard,  practical,  condensed  information  ever  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  public  for  so  small  a  price.  Contents : 

I  1.  The  East  Census  ot  the  United  States  (1880),  by 

States,  Territories  and  Counties,  in  full,  showing  also 
the  area  in  square  miles  of  each  State  and  Territory. 

2.  Table  of  Occupations.- Showing  tlie  occupations  of 
I  the  jieople  of  the  United  States,  and  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  each  occupation. 

3.  Table  of  Cities  having  over  10,000  inhabitants.  Com- 
pUed  from  the  last  census. 

4.  Map  of  the  United  States.  Miniature  outline. 

Ii5»  The  United  States  Patent  Laws  (full  text).— Prin¬ 
cipal  Official  Rules  for  Procedure;  Directions  How  to 
Obtain  Patents,  Costs,  &c. ;  Forms  for  Patents  and  Cav¬ 
eats;  How  to  Introduce  and  Sell  Inventions;  Forms  for 
Assignments;  Licen.ses;  State,  Town,  County,  and  Shop 
Rights;  General  Principles  applicable  to  Infringements ; 
Synopsis  of  the  Patent  Laws  ot  Foreign  Countries;  Rights 
of  Employers  and  Employes  in  respect  to  inventions. 

6.  The  Ornamental  JOesi^  Patent  Eaw  (full  text).— 
Costs  and  Procedure  for  securing  Design  Patents  for 
Ornamental  Productions,  such  as  Designs  for  Textile 
Fabrics,  Patterns  for  Wood  and  Metal  Work,  New  Shapes 
and  Configurations  of  any  article  of  Manufacture,  Prints, 
Pictures,  and  Ornaments,  to  be  jirinted,  woven,  stamped, 
cast,  or  otherwise  applied  upon  machinery,  tools,  goods, 
fabrics,  manufactures. 

7»  The  United  States  Trade-Mark  Eaw  (full  text).— 
With  Directions,  Proceedings  and  Expenses  for  the  Regis¬ 
tration  of  Trade-Marks  of  every  description. 

8.  The  Eabel  Copyright  Eaw  (full  text).— With  Direc¬ 
tions,  Proceedings  and  Cost  of  Registering  Labels  for 
Goods,  Medicines  and  Merchandise  of  all  kinds. 


9.  The  General  Copyright  Eaw  of  the  United  States 

I  (full  text).— With  Directions  and  Costs  for  Securing  Copy¬ 
rights  by  Authors  for  Books,  Pamphlets,  Charts,  Photo¬ 
graphs,  Pictures,  and  Works  of  .\rt. 


10.  The  Principal  Mechanical  Movements.— Described 
and  illustrated  by  150  small  diagrams,  of  great  value  to 
Inventors  and  Designers  of  Mechanism. 


11.  The  Steam  Engine.— With  engraving,  showing  all 
the  parts,  names,  and  a  brier  history  of  the  Invention 
and  Progress  of  Steam  Power.  - 
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12.  Geometry,  as  Applied  to  Practical  Purposes.  With 
illu.‘5rrati(>us. 

13.  Horse  Power.— Simple  Rules  for  Calculating  the 
Horse- Power  of  Steam  Hngines  and  Streams  of  Water. 

14.  Knots.— Presenting  Engiavings  of  -18  different  kinds 
of  Rope  Kiiots.  witli  explanations  as  to  tviner. 

15.  Tables  of  Weights  anti  lleasures.— Troy,  Apothe¬ 
caries’.  Avoirdupois,  French,  Weights;  U.  S.  Standard; 
Dry  Measure;  l.aud  Measure;  Cubic  Mea.sure;  Liquid 
Mea.sure;  French  Stjuare  :Measure;  French  Cubic,  or 
Solid  Mea.sure;  Mea.suring  Laud  bv  Weight;  Fnaraviug 
of  a  section  of  Encrli-sh  and  French  Rule,  ttf  equal  length. 

16.  Valuable  Tables:  (l)  Velocity  and  Force  of  the 
Wind.  (2)  Specific  Cirayity  and  Weight  per  Cubic  Foot  and 
Cubic  inch,  of  the  princii)al  substances  used  in  the  Arts 
(3)  Heat-Conilucting  Power  of  various  Metals  and  other 
Solids  and  Idquids.  (t)  Table  of  the  ISfineral Constituents 
ab.sorbcd  or  removed  from  the  Soil,  jH-r  acre,  bv  different 
crops,  (.j)  Table  of  .steam  I‘re.ssures  and  Temperatures. 
(6)  Table  of  the  Effects  of  Heat  upou  various  bodies,  melt- 
ing-uoints.  etc. 

17.  Medallion  Portraits  of  Distinguished  American 
Inyentors,  with  biographv  in  brief  and  enirravings  of 
their  inventions,  viz:  Franklin,  Fulton,  Whitnev,  Wood 
McCormick,  Rlanchard,  Winans,  Morse,  Good\-ear,  Howe, 
I.yle,  Eads. 

IS.  Engravings  of  Capitol,  W.ashington,  with  brief  his¬ 
tory,  dimensiuns.  cost,  etc. ;  TTiited  States  I’atent  Office, 
interior  and  exterior  views,  dimen.sious,  and  desciiption  •' 
Seieutific  American  Ruildings.  N.  Y.  and  Washington.  ’ 

19.  HILscellaneoiis  Information.— Force  of  Exiiansion 
by  Heat:  Small  steam-boats,  iirojier  dimen.sious  of  En¬ 
gines,  Hoilers,  Pr"i»ellers,  Roats;  Incubation,  Tempera¬ 
ture  of;  To  make  Tracing  I’ajier;  Con.stituents  of  various 
substances;  Friction,  how  ])roduced,  and  Itules  for  Cal¬ 
culation;  Specific  Heat  Explained;  Specific  Gravity  of 
I.i<iuids,  Solids,  Air,  and  tiases;  Gunpowder — Pres.sure, 
Heat,  and  Hor.sp-Power  of ;  Copvingink,  to  make.  Heat, 
Its  mechanical  eiiuivalent  explained;  iMolcculesof  Matter, 
size  and  motion  explained;  Jaglituing  and  Lightning 
Roils— valuable  inforiiiatiou ;  Value  of  Drainage  Ex¬ 
plained;  Amount  of  Power  at  present  vieldcd  from  Coal 
by  be.st  Engines;  Soiiud—its  velocity  aiid  action:  Liquid 
Glues,  Recipes;  Value  of  Drains ;  Properties  of  Charcoal ; 
Heiglit  of  Waves;  Speed  of  Electric  Sjiark,  etc.;  Plain 
Directions,  with  Engravings,  showing  how  anyiiersou  can 
make  Electro  Magnets  and  Electric  Dattciies  at  a  cost  of 
a  few  cents;  Valuable  Recipes. 


The  Scimtijic  Americnn  Reference  Rook,  price  only  2.3  cents, 
may  be  had  of  IS’ews  Agents  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
of  the  undersigned.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


Address  MUXX  &  CO.,  .301  Broadway,  Xew-York. 
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